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CHARACTER AND RESULTS OF SPECIAL ROOMS AS 
CONDUCTED IN THE WHITTIER SCHOOL' 



H. W. ZIRKLE 
Whittier School, Denver, Colorado 



Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Whittier School is 
the manner in which we care for all the pupils according to their 
individual abilities. The practice of giving all pupils the same 
course of instruction and expecting them to accomplish it in the 
same length of time, regardless of their varying mental capacities, 
has long been the source of severe criticism by thoughtful students 
of education. It is evident in every school that the incapable are 
a drag on the class and the exceptionally bright ones are held back. 
Many plans to relieve this condition have been tried in different 
parts of the country with varying degrees of success. We believe 
that within the limits of our equipment we have a workable and 
successful plan. It is the object of this article to explain the plan 
and give evidences of its success. 

To take care of these children of varying abilities, we maintain 
three distinct classes of rooms: 

1. The regular rooms, caring for the great majority, those 
falling within the normal group. 

2. A room for the "accelerates." These are of two distinct 
types: (a) children of superior ability whose native intelligence is 
in advance of their chronological age; (b) retarded normal children 
who are capable of doing more than the average of the classes to 
which they belong. 

3. Rooms for "retardates," including pupils merely retarded 
and subnormals or those who are mentally incapable of getting all 
of the work of the grades, or are very much slower in acquiring 
than the normal children. The subnormals require a modified 
course in academic studies and a great deal of manual work. 

' The Whittier School has an average enrolment of about 950 pupils. 
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We have one room devoted to accelerating the children of 
exceptional ability and normal children who have for some reason 
become retarded, but who are capable of more rapid advancement 
than the average of the class. Our plan is to have two classes of 
different grades in the room at the same time, aggregating twenty 
to twenty-five pupils. 

For a number of years these pupils were selected on their stand- 
ing in their classes, their age, physical condition, and power of 
application. In recent years group intelligence tests have been 
added as a determining factor. It is worthy of note that the child 
must have power of continued application to succeed. Mere 
spurts of exertion when some special tests are given, or superior 
native ability without power of continued application will not avail. 
The value of the psychological tests lies in determining the mental 
age of the child as a safeguard against advancing him beyond his 
mental limitations. 

The task of the special teacher is to prepare these children to 
do the work of the regular class one-half grade just above. Long 
experience has shown that the time required to accomplish the work 
is about nine weeks, or half the semester, giving opportimity for 
four different groups during each year. All the essential work of 
the grade is taken, nothing important or necessary to an understand- 
ing of the advanced grade being omitted. With the small number 
of pupils in the room, omitting some of the special subjects for 
the time being and intensifying on the main subjects, the work is 
easily completed in the nine weeks. These pupils are then placed 
in the regular room with the advanced class and another group is 
selected for the special room. Whenever we have not found a 
sufficient nimiber of gifted children of the particular grade selected 
to make up the quota for the class, we have taken from the class 
just above backward children who seemed to need some special 
help to keep them from failing. This, however, has not always 
been necessary. Sometimes we are not able to accommodate all 
who truly are prepared for the opportimity. But as this works as 
a wheel of opportimity it is sure to return again within a year and 
the child may then be among the best and be selected. 

It is no longer an experiment, for such a room for acceleration 
has been continuously and systematically maintained on this plan 
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for the past ten years. From eighty to one hundred children are 
given this opportunity each year. 

The results of each year differ very little. A summary of the 
teacher's record for three years is here given: 

1916-17 1917-18 191&-19 

No. of different pupils in room during year 107 105 92 

No. receiving special promotion 82 77 82 

No. pupils saved from demotion 20 18 7 

No. unable to do the work and returned to regular room .4 3 2 

No. withdrawn before promotion 1 7 i 

Advancement in age on receiving special promotion: 

No. advanced 6 months to 1 year 24 15 12 

No. advanced i year to ij years 10 11 s 

No. advanced i J years to 2 years 4 o 5 

No. advanced 2 years or more i 2 o 

No. of normal age 17 19 28 

Still retarded on receiving special promotion : 

No. retarded 6 months to 1 year 8 6 12 

No. retarded i year to i^ years 9 12 9 

No. retarded i J years to 2 years 3 8 5 

No. retarded 2 years or more 6 4 6 

Careful record is kept and observation made of these children 
after special promotion and it is found that as a rule the large 
majority of them continue to be among the best in the class. 
Rarely one fails and loses what he has gained. The summary 
record of this room for the past four years is as follows: 

Total special promotions 320 

No. of different pupils making two promotions 31 

No. making three special promotions 3 

No. failing in next regular promotion after special promotion 8 

To illustrate the exact maimer in which the plan is carried out, 
we give the formation of the four different groups of children in 
the room for 1918-19: 

During the quarter beginning September 3, 1918, the two classes 
consisted of 

10 pupils in IV B working for IV A 
3 pupils reviewing in IV A working for IV A 
14 pupils in VI B working for VI A 
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The second quarter: 

8 pupils in IV A working for V B, becoming VA at end of semester 

5 pupik reviewing in VB working for VB, becoming VA at end of 
semester 

10 pupUs in VI A working for VII B, becoming VII A at end of semester 

The third quarter: 

1 1 pupils in VA working for VI B 

9 pupik in VII A working for VIII B 

The fourth quarter: 

1 1 pupils in VI B working for VI A, becoming VII B in Jvme 
9 pupils in VIII B working for VIII A, becoming IX B in June 
I pupil in VIII A working for VIII A, becoming IX B in June 

An analysis of these figures shows that had any pupil beginning 
with either class in September continued with the class till the 
end of the year in June, he would have made three full years' 
work in one. This would be phenomenal and would likely be too 
great a tax upon even a very superior child; but by giving only 
one promotion at a time, or at most, two in succession, the four 
special promotions have frequently been accomplished before 
leaving the eighth grade. These specially gifted children generally 
receive one or more special promotions before leaving the primary 
grades. 

If a child is capable of making more than one special promotion, 
he is retained in the room with the new class entering, or he may be 
returned to the regular school and be selected again when the 
opportvmity comes. Some children have made as many as four 
special promotions before leaving the eighth grade. Our aim is to 
advance them to a point where they will find opportunity for the 
exercise of their superior intelligence. It is based on the theory 
that when a child has once reached the grade corresponding to his 
intelligence quotient he will then be required to put forth a normal 
effort to keep up with his class. This we believe to be more 
practical than to segregate the superior children into permanent 
groups. 

The "accelerates," when measured by the psychological tests, 
have in no case been found to be advanced beyond their mental 
age. It is worthy of note that when a child has been advanced to 
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the gralde corresponding to his mental age he still is able, without 
superittr effort, to do good work in the advanced grade, proving the 
correctness of our standard. 

In May, 1917, Dr. Frank Clapp, of the University of Colorado, 
gave to our regular fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, aggregat- 
ing some three hundred and fifty pupils, standard tests in English 
and arithmetic. These results showed our median slightly above 
the average of all the schools tested by him, but not so many pupils 
with very high or very low scores. This tends to show that we 
are attaining what we are aiming at, viz., more even grading. The 
children are worked to their normal capacity without overtaxing 
the poor ones or undertaxing the good ones. 

The Pressey Group Intelligence Scale was used by Miss S. Alice 
Russell, Director of Special Schools, in testing two hundred and 
forty-four Whittier School pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, for the purpose of determining the correlation between 
the school rating and the intelligence score of the pupils selected 
for the classes for accelerates and retardates. The tests were made 
in June when, with the exception of the retarded group, all the 
children were ready to be advanced by promotion. The pupils are 
classified in this report in the grade to which they were promoted on 
June 27, 1919. 

The scale used is arranged in ten tests so graduated in difficulty 
that children from the third grade to high school can be examined 
for classification by grades and ages. The authors believe that 
children who score above the 90 percentile show superior endow- 
ment and that below the ten percentile we may look for cases of 
mental deficiency. 

The tests were given to the three following groups: 

Group I, consisting of one himdred and forty-two pupils from 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, all of whom had been 
enrolled one or more times during the past four years as students in 
the special class for accelerates. Each child had made one or more 
special promotions. The one himdred and forty-two children 
examined included all the pupils that had been enrolled in the 
class for accelerates who were still attending the Whittier School 
in June, 1919. 
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Group II, consisting of fifty pupils from the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, who were of the normal age for their grade and 
who had never received a special promotion nor had been given an 
opportunity to work in the special class. 

Group III, including fifty-two retarded pupils from the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the special classes for retarded 
children. 

Detailed data show the following striking results: 70 per cent of 

Group I were above the grade median; 60 per cent of Group II were 

above the grade median; 23 per cent of Group III were above the 

grade median. 

TABLE I 

Analysis of Scores of 244 Pupils Classified as Accelerates, Normal, or 
Retardates as Tested by the Pressey Group Intelligence Scale 



Groop I 



142 Accelerates 
(Ages g-16) 



Group II 



so Nonnal 
(Ages S-14) 



Group III 



$2 Retardates 
(Ages 12-17) 



Percentage scoring above 90 percentile 
superior 

Percentage scoring between median and 90 
percentile average to superior 

Percentage scoring between median and 10 
percentile average to poor 

Percentage scoring below 10 percentile 
deficient 

Percentage above median 

Percentage below median 



22.5 

48.0 

27.0 

2.0 

70 S 
29-S 



S2 

38 

2 
60 
40 



23 

50 

23 
27 

73 



320 special 
promotions 



No special 
promotions 



Three to five 
years' retar- 
dation 



Two per cent of Groups I and II and 23 per cent of Group III 
were below the 10 percentile and were cases requiring individual 
diagnosis. 

Group I represented one hundred and forty-two children out of 
two hundred and eighty-three who were members of the class of 
accelerates during the past four years. This class made three 
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hundred and twenty special promotions during the four years, with 
an approximate saving to the city of $8,000. 

To supply children for the rooms for " retardates" the surroimd- 
ing districts are tributary to the Whittier School. "Retardates" 
fall into two distinct groups: (i) Retarded children, capable of 
doing the regular work of the grades, and having power under 
favorable opportunity of being restored wholly or in part to their 
places with the normal children. (2) The borderline cases and 
those of the subnormal type with marked and varied mental 
limitations. 

Experience has shown that to put these two classes together 
in the same room simply because they are equally retarded is a 
very poor solution of the problem. The mistake is in attempting 
to yoke together the capable with the incapable, those with power 
to forge ahead with those without that power. For this reason we 
segregate them and place them in different rooms. In addition 
to the room for "accelerates" we at present have two rooms for the 
restoration classes. These do chiefly academic work and follow 
as closely as possible the regular course of study. Pupils are 
retained indefinitely in the special rooms and are advanced as 
rapidly as they can do the work. 

We have four rooms for the second type, limiting the number of 
pupils to about twenty per room. These children are not capable 
of learning all of the academic work of the grades, and are furnished 
in these rooms such instruction as is profitable to them. Industrial 
work has become an important part of the education of the sub- 
normals. They spend about one third of their time in manual work. 
The boys are given four periods a week in sloyd instead of one period 
allowed the normal classes. At the same time the girls are taught 
cooking, sewing, and other useful household arts. In addition to 
this, both boys and girls are taught to make many articles which 
have a commercial value. 

Beginning in the primary grades, the simplest kinds of handwork 
are taught. In learning these simple processes the finished product 
at first is often a crude, unsightly piece of work; but it represents 
a continued effort and struggle of the clumsy, vmtrained fingers 
of the average subnormal child. To one experienced in working 
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with defective children, the finished article, no matter how dis- 
figured with blunders and mistakes, is a work of great value, 
because of the concentrated effort and valuable training it rep- 
resents. It is often only after months of practice that one of these 
pupils completes his knowledge of a simple process like weaving; 
then he is ready to turn out a finished, attractive piece of work. 
His training is continued through the grades, increasing in diflSculty 
as his abilities develop until he finally masters a number of different 
processes. 

The following is a partial list of the articles made in the special 
rooms : 

1. Reed and raffia articles: baskets, mats, hammocks, shopping 
bags, art trays. 

2. Woven articles: caps, sweaters, mats for hot dishes, ham- 
mocks; rugs, commercial sizes, ranging in value from $0.75 to 
$2.50. 

3. Crochet list: lace edgings, yokes, boudoir caps, doilies, bags. 

4. Sewing list : art bags, shopping bags, pillow tops, pin cushions, 
handkerchief cases. 

5. Miscellaneous list: wire baskets, hammock swings, twin 
shopping bags, looms. 

These children are fond of the manual work. This varying of 
the course of instruction to meet the individual capacity of the 
child is the golden charm of the system. Instead of being distaste- 
ful and irksome his school tasks become a delight. He has found 
something he can do and he cheerfully puts forth his energies to 
accomplish it. He likes his school and truancy is as rare here as 
in the regular rooms. 

It is a well-known fact that the criminal class is continually 
recruited from the mentally weak. This is easily understood when 
we consider the manner in which these children have usually 
been treated. Actually forced out of school by reason of require- 
ments too great for their capacity, and incapable of holding any 
job, they rim the streets and naturally drift into criminality. It is 
not so when these children are provided with such schooling as 
fits their mentality. As a rule when these pupils reach the seventh 
or eighth grade (some of them never do) they have become orderly 
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in conduct and habits and have attained a considerable degree of 
proficiency in the elementary subjects, though they are still greatly 
retarded. By reason of the care and training thus received they 
generally grow into responsible, law-abiding citizens, capable of 
taking care of themselves. The extra expense required in their 
education is more than justified by the quality of citizenship 
produced. 

With the superior children advanced to a degree at least 
approaching their mental capacity, the inefficient and incapable 
removed to separate rooms, the effect on the main school through- 
out the building is marked. The pupils are more evenly graded, 
and the energies of the teachers can be directed mainly to the large 
normal class, all having common interests and common problems. 
The result is less nerve strain on both teacher and pupils, and a 
better and higher class of work is accomplished. 



